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nized; a value analogous, if the comparison be not too far fetched, 
to the imaginary quantity in mathematics. 



"WlLLAED C. GORE. 



Univebsity of Chicago. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Bemerkungen zur Psychologie der Gefiihlselemente und Gefuhlsver- 

bindungen. M. Geiger. Archiv fur Gesande Psychologie. IV. 

Band, 1 u. 2, Heft. V., 1904, S. 233-288. 

Geiger has here made the rather original attempt to harmonize the 
opposing theories of Lipps and Wundt, by outlining an elaborate scheme 
for a logical and at the same time for a phenomenalistic classification of 
the feelings. This can be done, the author insists, solely on the condition 
that one first shall have in mind a clear-cut and workable concept of a 
feeling element. After this is accomplished, the various relations of 
feelings and their numerous forms of combination will order themselves 
necessarily. 

He divides his treatment into two parts. Part I. is devoted to a 
consideration of the concept of feeling elements, of the relations of the 
feelings as distinguished from the combination of feelings, and of the 
principle for the investigations of partial feelings which can, as psychic 
phenomena, be differentiated from the Totalgefuhl of the momentary 
experience in question. Part H. is a systematic account of the kinds 
of relations of feelings. Affective feelings of a contrasted nature, as 
pleasant-unpleasant feelings have peculiar forms of relation, as likewise 
have tension-relief feelings. Again, logical feelings of opposing kinds, 
or of different kinds, lend themselves to the same mode of treatment. So, 
again, one can consider the kinds of relations of affective to logical feel- 
ings in the same manner. This scheme carried out in detail will exhaust 
all possible forms of relations or combinations of feeling. From a 
psychological point of view Geiger attempts to establish a theory that 
feelings deserve a treatment perfectly analogous to that of sensations. 

The psychology of feeling has not advanced rapidly simply because 
this phase of mental life has been treated almost exclusively from the 
point of view of ethics and esthetics. The experimental task here is 
more difficult than is the case with sensations, but it does not, in reality, 
differ in kind. In the moment of their being, feelings are unanalyzable 
into sensations. But since they can not be analyzed as subjective 
erlebniss, some mode of conceiving them as objective content of conscious- 
ness must be devised. The method is entirely similar to that employed 
in the investigation of sensation complexes. Sensation is as much an 
abstraction as feeling can be. Any single feeling which by reflection I 
am able to distinguish, is but a Merkmal of this ' einheitlischer 
GefiihlserUbnisses.' What we at any moment abstract is the single 
feeling from the total feeling. Lust and Vnlust are only characteristics 
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{Merkmale) of the single feeling experience of the moment. But also 
Lust and Unlust have relation to the objective phase of our consciousness, 
to sensations and ideas unrelated to the elements of the Totalgefiihl, — 
or the peculiar disposition of the moment. The feeling of admiration, 
for example, is no feeling element. It is made up of pleasure and 
tension which are related to an object. This is hence a Gefiihlsverbind- 
ung, a case where two feelings make one, yet are feelings which at an- 
other time, separated, can relate themselves to an object. The feeling 
of depression in deep blue, being, as a constituent of a given condition, 
unanalyzable further, is a feeling element. Here the feeling is pure 
even though related to an object. The feeling of excitement Geiger, con- 
trary to some other psychologists, insists is no elementary feeling, be- 
cause it is never free from a Lust-Vnlust moment. This illustrates his 
distinction between an element and a Merkmal. 

Again the case is similar to that of sensations, where also the Merkmale 
are related to the object through the intermediation of elements. Red 
is a sensational element. It is immediately connected with the object. 
The rose is red. But the red is saturated, — not the rose. So the feeling 
in the inclination to drink a glass of water is a feeling of objective neces- 
sity. The necessity phase of the experience, not the doing, is subjective 
here. Hence the feeling element is rather the whole feeling of subjective 
necessity. There subjectivity alone is not a feeling element, any more 
than saturation is a sensational element in the above example, for it is 
not independent of the act. Isolatedness marks the feeling element, 
hence the whole feeling of subjective necessity is the element. 

Clearly, according to Geiger, Wundt's dimensions are merely dis- 
tinctions or determinations of groups of feeling elements. Wundt's 
classification is, however, purely phenomenalistic, grounded neither upon 
the dependence of feeling upon the expression to the outer world, nor 
upon the consideration of the value of feeling in mental life. 

Lipps has approached the question from the opposite side. Starting 
theoretically from the significance of feeling in mental life he seeks to 
determine systematically the significance of our emotional experiences. 
Hence he does not consider feeling elements. All feelings for him are 
unique. They do not have a subjective and an objective side. 

For Lipps there can be no adequate description of feelings. Yet the 
psychologist demands some one thing common to all, and the concept of a 
feeling element is his first duty. In the first place, an element can have 
general characters. We attribute to sensation the attribute of intensity, 
quality, feeling-tone, etc. We arrange them in classes, as for example, 
auditory and visual. Again, the visual sensations have certain dimen- 
sions, such as saturation, brightness, and color-tone. Color-tone can 
again be subjected to classification. In a similar manner we can speak 
of the attributes of feeling elements. They too have intensity, quality, 
duration, etc. Again, for example, the quality of the feeling element has 
such dimensions as intensity, determination of direction, and feeling- 
character. Intensity is a continuous dimension; determination of direc- 
tion, from positive through indifferent to negative, is continuous also. 
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Approbation or pleasure is positive, inhibition feeling is negative; and 
feeling of indifference, not lack of feeling, is a positive feeling of equal- 
ness or nonchalance. Thus also the feeling-characters in the same 
Gefuhlsgrundlage are strictly dimensional. The feelings of pleasant- 
ness, approbation, and of the beautiful have the same Gefuhlsgrundlage. 
The same fact is true in the ease of the feelings of inhibition, necessity 
and reality. Sensations, however, have different dimensions for the dis- 
tinct classes. The dimensions of feelings are the same in all 
Gefuhlsgrundlage. Just as a tone sensation has its individuality or 
uniqueness from the peculiarity of the instrument, so all feelings have 
their peculiar feeling-characters. This feeling-character, in its turn, 
has its four dimensions, viz., feeling-modulation (Gefuhlsmodulation), 
feeling complexion (Gefiihlsfarbung), feeling accentuation (Gefiihls- 
betonung), and feeling shade (Gefuhlsnuance). The feeling of active 
effort is an example of the first. It is no pure feeling, but a feeling com- 
posed of a modulating and a modulated element. The modulated, the 
subjective phase of such an experience, is the truer constituent, the 
essential element. Examples of Gefiihlsfarbung would be desire, longing, 
wishing, etc. They are really fused feelings. The common feeling char- 
acter here is striving. This is a discrete dimension. The feelings of 
reality and possibility again have the same dimension characters. 

Feelings of accentuation include such pleasures as hearing high and 
low tones. They are all complex feelings made up of breadth, depth and 
richness. All feelings of richness, then, would fall into this dimensional 
division. 

The feelings of shade would include chiefly those little feelings of 
sensory pleasure, such as that of eating fruit or drinking wine, where 
we have no means otherwise of expressing these differences in our ex- 
periences. In the modulation-feeling, the modulating phase or element 
appears as a dimension determining the modulated ; in each of the others, 
the dimension is characteristic of all the feeling elements. 

Thus all feelings must first be distinguished according to the founda- 
tion feeling (Gefuhlsgrundlage). Next, these general feelings order 
themselves according to their intensity, objective direction and feeling 
character; and, finally, the feeling character according to modulation, 
color-tone, accentuation and shade. Suppose I am looking intently 
at an object: first the feeling must be classified as one in the general 
Gefuhlsgrundlage of tension — relaxation. Here the intensity, not con- 
stant, is in one continuous dimension. Its determination of direction is 
clearly a positive tension, and its feeling character is effort, striving, 
(a) And still further, the feeling of modulation is, how I direct my at- 
tention to the object, not vice versa, (b) The feeling of accentuation is 
concerned with how I estimate the feeling of strife which relates itself 
to the objective being striven for. (c) The complexion of the feeling 
would certainly pertain to the resoluteness of the striving, and the shade 
of the feeling would be every sign of the striving or effort which is deter- 
mined by the individual peculiarity of the object in question. 

The author next outlines three moments when the solution of these 
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feeling elements can be accomplished, two immediately, and one medi- 
ately: first, when the dominating element of the feeling mood comes out, 
and can be apperceived from the background of the total feeling; second, 
when the special feeling frees itself sufficiently to attach itself or refer 
to an object; and third, when by introspective analysis it is possible to 
call up later elements similar to those in the present feeling. 

The next task now is to classify the possible relations and combina- 
tions of feelings. This implies that two or more feelings must be in 
consciousness simultaneously. Combinations of feelings refer to the 
existing associations of feelings with the forms of expression. These 
the author does not consider, but limits himself to the relations of 
feelings, i. e., to the simultaneous total feelings within the whole feeling 
of the moment. As a phenomenon the feeling is elementary, but 
theoretically it has three constituents: two conscious partial feelings 
and a total feeling which is not a sum but a feeling of a higher unity. 
Thus if one were to study the feeling of pleasant surprise, he should 
consider the constituents, pleasure, inhibition and tension. The con- 
nection is complicated. We have hence relations of different orders: 
the relation of pleasure to tension, or the relation of pleasure to surprise, 
which is itself a single total feeling including within it other relations 
of feelings; or still again, surprise may be considered as a Gefuhlsgrund- 
lage with an inhibition feeling as the dominating partial feeling. Here 
the feeling of joyful surprise, where surprise itself is a feeling of rela- 
tion of two or more elemental feelings, would be a Gefiihlsverbindung of 
the third order, very complex. 

Here again the author limits his investigation to outlining and 
illustrating by examples relations of feelings of the first order. He ac- 
cepts Wundt's theory, in part, of the ' gradation of elements,' and of the 
' gross value of the whole ' ; i. e., that always one partial feeling dominates, 
more or less modifiable by the other partial feelings, and that the total 
feeling is never merely the sum of the partial feelings. He considers the 
task here a purely morphological one of the examination and division 
of psychical objects. 

The feelings next are classified under the general divisions of affective 
and logical feelings; the former being so named because of their rela- 
tion to affection in general; the latter referring exclusively to such 
states as the feeling of reality, possibility, necessity, similarity, etc. 
The remainder of this very interesting article is concerned with the many 
possibilities of the relations of these two kinds of feeling. The relations 
of opposite affective feelings may result in the fusion of two partial 
feelings whereby a new feeling is the result, such, for example, as the 
feeling of pity; or there may be an interweaving (Oefiihlsverflechtung) 
of the two, such as eating poor food to satisfy hunger; or where both 
partial feelings are preserved (Gefuhlsverwebung), as in the case of a 
feeling of being melancholy ; or still again where the total feeling can not 
exist until one partial feeling completely overcomes the other (Gefiihls- 
verdrangung). Again the possible relations of affective feelings of dis- 
tinctly different feeling characters may be included under the following 
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distinct heads, viz., condensation of feeling (Gefiihlsverdichtung), in 
the feeling of surprise; penetration of two partial feelings (Gefiihls- 
durchdringung) in the feeling of power; coordination of feeling, as ex- 
citement and pleasure in bright red color; or in the great predominance 
of one partial resulting in a very strong total feeling (Gefiihlsuberhdh- 
ung), as in the case of fear; or lastly in the close combination of two 
partials (Gefiihlsverknupfung) as seen above in the feeling of pleasant 
surprise. 

The relations of logical feelings must also be classified. The opposi- 
tion of feelings or inclinations (Gefiihlsentgegensetsung) is a relation 
of feelings. It is not a state of mind to do this and do that at the same 
time; but a new feeling, composed, as are all the above, of related partial 
feelings, but in itself, in its unity as a feeling, presenting its own char- 
acter as a Gefuhlsverbindutig of a decided kind. The feelings of simi- 
larity, possibility, probability and oppositeness exhaust all the rela- 
tions of opposite logical feelings. There are perhaps few or no rela- 
tions of absolutely distinct logical feelings. Perhaps the relation of the 
feeling of possibility to the feeling of similarity might have the relation 
of Gefuhlsnebeneinanderstellung. 

The only other possible relations of feelings are those of logical to 
affective feelings. These must either relate to the same object, or have 
the same conditions of origin, or one feeling must have the other for its 
object In the case of the feeling of doubt, the conditions are the same 
for the logical feeling and for the affective feeling of unpleasantness. 
Here the affective may influence the logical. In the case of the pure 
feeling of certainty, the logical feeling may become the condition for 
the resulting pleasant feeling of security. This would be a logisch- 
affective Gefiihlsdurchdringung. Again there can be a real feeling of 
pleasant possibility. The feelings must be related, as there could be no 
pleasure in pure possibility as such. 

This stage marks the limits of the present inquiry. The next task, 
the author thinks, is to pursue the same method of classification in 
regard to the more complex relations of feelings and to all the kinds of 
the above defined combinations of feelings. 

This article raises one point of greatest psychological interest and 
importance. Is the psychologist forced to make use of two fundamental 
and ultimate elements, sensation element and feeling element? Can 
all psychic states, the feeling phases as well as the sensation characters, 
be satisfactorily described in our phenomenalistic account, if we have 
as a presupposition two independent disparate elements? Is there any 
meaning in calling the subjective phase of experience, phenomenon? 
Yet, if not, have we at all considered that which does really seem to 
belong to every psychic state which we can ever attempt to examine? 
Geiger himself declares that the subjective feeling is the 'truer con- 
stituent.' Professor James in his analysis of attention finds the in- 
evitable resultant, the ' feeling of effort,' the ' feeling as if I did it,' 
always present, but also always unaccounted for by any physiological 
reference. Also in the phenomenon of memory, the ' feeling that it is 
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mine' of the memory image, has apparently no physiological correlate; 
while in the psychology of will, the ' fiat ' remains unexplained. Here 
this kind of psychology, for him, must ' throw up the sponge.' For this 
kind of phenomena Wundt must construct his feeling element, and finds 
the explanation through his apperception principle. Many other psy- 
chologists can not feel satisfied in a description and explanation where 
no one common element is accepted as a basis. For Professor Miinster- 
berg all psychological material must be reduced to some form of sensa- 
tion complex, if our explanation and description shall be thoroughgoing 
and strictly phenomenal istic. Hence for him, feelings, only in so far 
as they can be conceived as objects, and to just such an extent, can be 
considered in a scientific treatment. To Professor James this is all that 
is possible, but still not sufficient. To Wundt, the psychological field 
is apparently conceived as more inclusive than Professor Miinsterberg's 
limitations allow; and hence the need of a new and similarly ultimate 
element of description for this included field. 

The above article would indicate that Geiger is disposed to take much 
the same position I understand to be Wundt's. The psychology of feeling 
thus seems to involve important epistemological presuppositions, as well 
as difficult puzzles of psychological method and classification. 

Chas. Hughes Johnston. 
Harvard University. 

L'amnesie et la dissociation des soureuirs par I'emotion. Dr. Pierre 
Janet, Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique, September- 
October, 1904, I., No. 5. Pp. 417-153. 

Irene, a neurasthenic child of a neurasthenic mother and of a degraded 
drunkard, became hysterical after the death of her mother. During the 
sixty days preceding her mother's death, Irene endured very unusual 
fatigue and frequent scenes of the most painful character with her 
father. 

The essential features of her disease seem to be hypermnesia during 
attacks of somnambulism, occurring several times a day, and lasting sev- 
eral hours, and retrograde amnesia during the rest of the time. Hyper- 
mnesia and amnesia bear upon the same events, i. e., upon the death of her 
mother and the events of the two and a half months preceding and of the 
three months following. During the attacks of somnambulism she is on 
her bed gesticulating, shrieking and speaking with more or less coherence : 
" One does not know how hard it is to be without a mother. ... Is 
it not better that I, too, should die, mother dear? You said we would 
die together. . . . There is a thing one can not pardon him for [the 
father], he was drunk the day of mother's death. . . . No, it was too 
horrid; he threw up on the bed . . . etc." She mentions in this way, 
and often with minute particulars, the events she can not recall in her 
more normal state. The same memories also appear in the form of 
hallucinations and impulses which interrupt suddenly and only for an 
instant the stream of her ordinary consciousness. 

Neither the hypermnesia nor the amnesia is sharply limited. 



